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III. — On Negative Commands in Greek. 
Bt M. W. HUMPHREYS, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN VANDERB1LT UNIVERSITY. 

The object of this paper is not to produce any new facts, 
but to offer, in a sort of tentative way, an explanation of the 
phenomena which are stated, perhaps, with sufficient clearness 
and accuracy in some of the grammars. 

The fundamental rule is to employ the present imperative 
or the aorist subjunctive in prohibitions, while in positive 
commands the imperative of both tenses is employed. Now, 
commands are more likely to give offense than any other 
ordinary communications, and the imperative is the full repre- 
sentative of a command. Hence, even in positive commands, 
we not unfrequently find substitutes for this mood, such as the 
optative with op, or even without av, in Greek ; the optative 
in Sanskrit; the future indicative second person and the 
subjunctive third person in Latin, etc. These substitutes 
have their origin in another sort of sentence, and do not have 
the direct and full force of a command. But negative com- 
mands are much more likely to give offense than positive 
ones, because, first, they are more likely to do violence to the 
will of the person commanded, while, when a positive command 
is given, the person is often expecting or awaiting orders ; and, 
secondly, they indicate, on the part of the one who commands, 
an assumption that the one commanded is going to do the 
thing forbidden unless he is prohibited. Hence, " young 
America," when told not to do a thing, is often heard to reply : 
" You'd better wait till I go to do it," or even : " You'd better 
wait till I do it." But prohibitions, like all commands, are 
of two kinds : first, those which are general, such as laws, 
moral admonitions, standing injunctions, etc. ; and, secondly, 
those which are special, relating to some individual act that- 
;s about to be performed unless prohibited. Prohibitions of 
the former class are not so likely to give offense. Generally 
the order is of such a character that it is expected and 
approved of, and frequently a person included under it does 
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not take it to himself at all, but thinks it is more especially 
adapted to the case of his neighbors, such as : /*i) kXcwts, " Thou 
shalt not steal." But special commands come directly home 
to the person addressed, and if he was, otherwise, going to do 
the thing prohibited, he feels that violence is done to his will, 
and that the course he was going to pursue is implied to be 
an improper one ; while, if he was not going to do it, he feels 
a just indignation at the presumption of the person who 
forbids it. 

Now, in Greek the present imperative is used for the most 
part in general commands, and hence is retained in negative 
sentences, while the aorist imperative is employed for special 
commands, and so needs mollifying when negative. Of course 
it is not claimed that the present is used only for general cases ; 
but the very fact that this is its normal use renders it a modified 
command when it is applied to a special case. The general 
order is issued, and the special case is merely one of its appli- 
cations, and the shoe need not be worn if it does not fit. 

Commands expressed in the third person frequently have 
reference to absent individuals, and as we are not as consid- 
erate towards them as we are towards those present, we should 
expect to find the. aorist imperative retained in such instances ; 
and in fact, just in the third person, the aorist imperative is by 
no means uncommon. But why is it not universal ? Because 
it does not always apply to an absent individual, although it is 
in the third person, as: ftfi <roi fteXfitrrj, ' let it not concern you.' 
An apparent objection is found in the fact that sometimes we 
meet with the aorist imperative third person when the com- 
mand does apply to the person addressed, as Plat. Crit. 45, 

B : yuijr£ Tavra (pofiov/Jevos avoKafirfQ cavrbf auiiTat, \ir\rt o cXcycc kv 

rip SiKatrrripia Sva^pie aoi ytvioSv. where we have the aorist 
subjunctive second person and the aorist imperative third 
person both in one sentence, and it is quite evident that the 
imperative relates, as well as the subjunctive, to the person 
addressed. But we must not suppose that the Greeks, after 
their language was fully developed, were conscious of the 
reason why they adopted certain modes of expression : why, 
for instance, they employed the subjunctive rather than the 
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imperative in negative commands. The cause of this modifi- 
cation did not have universal application in the third person; 
whence was developed the usage of employing sometimes the 
one form and sometimes the other, and in the course of time, 
when the origin of the distinction was lost sight of, they began 
to use both forms almost or quite indiscriminately. More- 
over, the very fact of the commands being expressed, though 
only grammatically, in the third person, serves as a sort of 
mollification. 

There is, however, one kind of negative commands, not 
included either in the general or in the special ; and that is, 
when the act forbidden is already going on. In such cases 
the aorist does not suit, as it looks to an individual act in the 
immediate future. Strictly and logically, the imperative of 
the word denoting the act in question should not be employed 
at all, but the participle with the aorist imperative of vaiofiat, 
'cease,' as: iraixrai \a\uv, ' cease speaking' ; but the one posi- 
tive command, ' cease' or ' stop' doing a thing, is as offensive 
as a negative command, and virtually is one. Hence, when 
we choose to employ the ordinary expression of a command 
without the circumlocution with *aC<rai, the only way is to 
place it under the form of a general injunction ' not to do' so 
and so, or the progressive form ' do not continue ' doing so and 
so, and let the person so commanded infer that he is to cease. 
Consequently we find the present imperative in such cases. 
It may be added that in this instance the principal element of 
discourtesy — the assumption that the act is going to be per- 
formed — no longer exists, for the act is already going on. 

It may be objected to all this that, if it is true, the principle 
should apply to other languages as well as to Greek. This 
will depend on two things : first, the sense of politeness and 
regard for the feelings of others on the part of the people 
who employ the language, and, secondly, the capability of 
their inflected forms to furnish a substitute for the imperative. 
(Of course a substitute would be developed if the people were 
desirous of being polite or courteous when they were creating 
their inflections ; but the sense of politeness would not be very 
considerable at so early a period in the history of any people.) 
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Accordingly, as far as I am acquainted with the ancient inflected 
languages, the principle holds good everywhere. In Latin, the 
retention of the long, that is, the general, form of the imper- 
ative, and the replacement of the short, or special, form by 
the subjunctive in negative commands, are familiar to every 
one. Of course there are exceptions here, as everywhere else ; 
but some of these are only apparent, as : Tune cede malis sed 
contra audentior ito, where cede is not used so much where 
cesseris or cedas should be expected, as where we should look 
for cedito, as is shown by ito connected with it ; that is, the 
short form is used in the sense of the long, and so does not 
need modifying. 

So in Sanskrit, the aorist tense with suppression of the 
augment is often employed instead of the imperative mood in 
negative sentences, as ma Jcrthas (=/") 7ro«/<r»jc). The imper- 
ative may also be employed ; but to what extent the one is 
used for special and the other for general prohibitions (if the 
distinction exists at all), I am not prepared to say; but 1 have 
no doubt that such a distinction once existed, just as it once 
did between the imperfect and the aorist ; and it is certain 
that this substitute for the imperative was introduced to 
mollify negative commands only. 

Even in Hebrew, where there is no distinction between the 
special and the general, the imperative is never used in prohi- 
bitions, whether general or special, but the future is employed, 

as 33jin vh (=/«) icXeirre or oi) K\i^ue). 

In modern languages, where inflections have to a considerable 
extent disappeared, but courtesy has attained a high grade, it 
has become customary to modify almost all commands addressed 
to individuals, by some apologetic expression, such as 'please,' 
4 bitte,' * s'il vous plait' ; and in some modern languages the 
negative imperative is never employed at all. 



